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PAaKnot Speranins 








Asks 


ARE YOU 
WORTH HIRING? 


ANNA PEARL 


“Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 


HIS couplet from Pope’s “Essay on 
Man” may well be the watchword for 
the countless men and women who go 


floundering haphazardly through life wonder- 
ing why success in their business and profes 
sional careers is so elusive. Newman L. Hoop- 
ingarner, professor of business psychology at 


why, for he 


New York University, knows 
says: “Success in any work is due approxi- 
mately 15 per cent to technical knowledge 


and about 85 per cent to those human qualities 
sO important in dealing with people success- 
fully.” This means that, no matter how many 
prizes you take for speed in stenography, you 
are still far from making good on your job if 
you cannot get along with the people around 


you every day. 


IF you take any group of people in a given 
ofhce, Professor Hoopingarner explained, you 
“carry 


will find among them men who always 
l are 


a chip on their shoulder,” women who 
”" clerks who cannot take a suggestion 
in a pleasant manner, and 


“touchy, 
trom a co-worker 
secretaries who have exaggerated ideas of their 
own importance. These all belong to a large 
class of people who have maladjusted person 
alities which should be altered, for personality 
is responsible for more promotions and demo- 
tions than other factor when it 
comes to getting ahead in the world 

Aided by a staff of four psychologists, the 
professor conducts a laboratory at New York 
University for the unique task of “altering 
personality.” The laboratory is operated in 
connection with the course in personality and 
orientation and other courses in 


any single 


vocational 


business psychology. “We are not conducting 


a charm school nor a Jekyll-Hyde experi 
ment,” he said “Altering personality, chang 
ing the ineffectual, neutral man or woman 
into a successfully effective person is not a 
miracle task nor an overnight job. It involves 
hard work on the part of the individual who 
realizes his personality defects hinder him in 
his work. This hard work consists first in 
honestly recognizing the defects and then in 


1.7 . . 
steadily at their elimination 


working 


Hoopingarner used the 
often, I asked him to 


SINCE Professor 
word “personality” so 
define it 

“It might be said that there is no such thing 
as personality, just as there is no such thing 


as performance in an airplane, aside from the 
result achieved by the coordination of th 
various parts of its engine,” he pointed out 
‘To be able to analyze this performance, one 
must understand the composition of the var 

ous parts of a plane and the mann whicl 
they work Some parts may be more impor 
tant than others, but every part is its esse! 

tial function, whose importance varies with 


the result desired. So it is with personality 
“Thus, in our course to alter personality, we 
build around a number of traits which we 


believe to be the essential parts of personality 


These traits are 
thoroughness, observation, constructive imagi- 
adaptability, 
and 


impressiveness, initiative, 
nation, concentration, decision, 
leadership, organizing ability, 
knowledge. 

“My experiences of the last sixteen years in 
training and guiding college students and, with 


expression, 
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Newman L. Hoopingarner 


Business Psychology Expert 


ndustrial organizations, in selecting, training 
and developing salesmen, foremen, and execu- 


tives, has convinced me that the qualities which 


make for successful performance on a job 
resolve themselves into the above twelve 
traits. They are all latent in every one, but 


no two persons possess them in the same pro 
portion. 

“When an employer picks a man for a job, 
after listing some technical qualifications, he 


usually adds: ‘I want a man with a pleasing 
personality,’ but he is vague when asked what 
he means by pleasing personality. However, 


if it is absent, he recognizes the lack 

‘SW HAT he really means is that a person's 
jualities have an effect on others. Since most 
jobs require teamwork, he wants someone who 
to do his share. Effective 
handling the world’s best 
A man may have the best of edu 
cational backgrounds, but if he is negative, too 
weak Ol 
tant, he 


can be « yunted on 


per sonalities are 


jobs today 


too strong, too cocksure or too hesi- 
may never achieve his fullest measure 
Ot success 

“Our 


course is to help normal people to 


understand their deficiencies. Part of the 
course consists of a personality analysis of 
each student, which is a five-hour examina- 


tion. Each one is asked to answer honestly 
such questions as: Are you a ‘doer’—a person 


who gets things done? Are you well poised 
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ind not ungainly or awkw 


your clothes with an eye to what 


appropriate 
to your position? Are able to meet { 
cism without ‘flying off the handle’ or becoming 
embarrassed? D 1 practice being 
teous and not curt r dealings witl thers 


even when 


not apparently to your interest « 
advantage? Can you talk to a superior wit! 
out a feeling of uneasiness strain? Are 
you able to work in the presence of others 
without becoming ‘rattled’ 
‘THE replies are gone ver by a tra 
analyst and recommendations are made ind 
vidually to the students Then each one 
taken to the laboratory and given a test on t 
psychogalvanograph, an emotion-recordi: a 
chine. We make a voice recording so that the 
student will know what he sounds lik 
others. Then we make a movie of him Ch 
lets him 


know what he looks like to others 


and gives him a picture of the sort of publ 





presence he has. The whole idea is to show 
him the impression he makes on others. In 
all our tests we do not correct the faults. W 
merely point them out and make suggestions 
for their cure. This may take the form of a 
ourse in English, pub speaking, or gyn 
nastic work 

“Every one today sl uld ask mseil 
herself ‘Would I hire myself?’ Whether you 
like it or not, it’s well to do some thinking 
along this line because somebody else is; that’s 
certain The payroll is a hardboiled boss 
When times get tighter the check-up gets clos 
er. Even the smallest desk takes ten square 


feet of floor space and that means 
in rent and overhead that the 


on you. Are you worth it! 


about $2,00 


THE indication that big business is realizing 
that its employees must not only 
cal skill but a knowledge of the social graces 
is attested by the fact that Joan E. Wing is 
called in as consultant to some of the large 
New York firms Numbering banks, indus 
trial concerns, and brokerage houses among her 


have techni 


clients, Miss Wing (who appears on the cover ) 
has been dubbed “Doctor of C 
of them 

manners to 


urtesy” 
Her business is to teach 


by orm 


company 


co~poration employees 
Says she: “Too many pe yple have the mis- 
taken idea that being brusque is being bus 
nesslike. They assume that politeness is un 


necessary and a time waster. As a matter of 
fact, I have demonstrated time and again that 
speed and politeness can be hronized. P 
liteness does away with lengthy discussion and 
argument, and this alone speeds things along.” 
Courtesy is one of the most important assets 
anyone can Miss Wing 
pointed out maxim, “Polite- 
ness pays” is true, must follow that 
being rude is a losing proposition. Salesmen 


Sym 


bring to a job, as 
If the copy book 


then it 
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Joan 


oratory 





Wing (right) 
coa hing Vickey in 
behavior becoming a 
polite parrot. Below, 
a student is at work 
with Professor Hoop- 
ingarner in his Lab- 


a N. Y. U. 


! sion know the value heing polite 
t le beca e their ear os depet 
" the business ¢ i 
, che ‘ adi that ¢ te , 

all 4 udger { er boss 
the praise and commendatiot 

b well done When s as to act a 
between her boss and all the peopl 

im i try t levelop a se 
Ity in her his helps her to judge 


whet! 


s con 
T Ss 
and 
1 ff 
ner 
pend 
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AGAIN we repeat the question—Are you 
worth hiring? Perhaps you are. But you 
must remember that in addition to getting a 
job, you must be able to keep it. If you will 
note carefully what has been said about get- 
ting along with others and the manner in 
which you should conduct yourself—and if you 
have the required stenographic skill—your em- 
ployer will not only be glad he hired you, 
he'll also be pleased to keep you on the job 
for as long as you care to remain. 


THE first step toward making a definite 
plan and setting a goal for yourself, says 
Professor Hoopingarner, is to size up your 
personality, determining your weak and strong 
points, with the object of self-improvement. 
The following test of cencentration is one of 
the interesting methods of self-analysis de- 
vised by him. 


Can You Really Concentrate? 


In the ten numbered groups below, draw a 
line beneath each combination of two or more 
consecutive letters which spell a word. Make 
each word contain as many letters as possible. 
The words in the ten groups form a complete 
sentence. Study sample lines a, b, c, before 
starting the test 
(a) HQNBEHSARVMPTSURELZ 


IK L 
(b) TSEKI 
XERWHATHREZMBNIE 


(c) PKYOUFLEQU 


rUHYIGHYOUMTS 
1IOMKNOWWRIJPSQ 





FTJVAREGN 


BTIUMSHTOZLCAQDO 


Time allowed, three minutes. Stop when time 


is up. 


lL PTAOCIFNIJRQTSEJLIUVU 
VTEWHXOLPNEQSYOU 

2 FRLDOJVUHQRCWELLVXA 
GLTEFYKTHEVNYRCI 

3. CMIUVNTXEZBAJMINORVYV 
HGEJQSKOYTASKSMJ 

4 AQEVFRTIYTHLDMIPZE 
WHICHGHYOUCNIJRNE 

S DpPLEOGHTSEXARESZUIC 
CALLEDCTJQEVNIRPLHY 

6 XNIQJEVKFFIHRLJOQHU 
IYIHTLRXUPONLXVD 

7, TOQLRTSDEVH PERFORM! 
DXVNTCUHYOUMTHQW 

8 BRWILLJAQLHAVEWJHGM 
NBUTRJIAQLITTLEY 

9 EOCJDIFFICULTYRDSH J 
IYUWLWITHCIRQUAK 

100. RSDNVJBIQTHEIUBJLIT 
HBIGGERBLUONESR2Z 


After you have drawn a line beneath as 


many words as possible in the time allowed, 
write them in their order in the margin below. 
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were 24 words hidden in the ten 
groups and, taken in their order, these words 
form a complete sentence 

If you mark 18 or more 
rectly, this indicates that you are above the 
average in concentration; if fewer than 18, 
you are below the average 


There 


of the words cor- 


Police Stenographer 


Loves Her Work 


HY do I like my “Job”? I work in 
a large, modern police office, and so 
interesting is it that even matrimony 


doesn’t tempt me! 

The reason for this complete joy and burial 
of self in my work is the extreme variety each 
day presents. While others can thrill only to 
“G-Men” movies on the screen, excitement 
comes first-hand to me through ‘phone calls, 
made, within 


appointments to be interviews 


my presence, letters, and reports. 


I COME face to face with district attorneys, 
police inspectors, sheriffs, secret service and 
other Federal detectives film 
celebrities are among our office visitors 

My daily work with counterfeiters, 
kidnappers, stolen suspects, narcotics, 
epileptics who drive automobiles, family quar 
rels, auto accidents and deaths, drunken driv 
ers, hit-and-run cases, legal entanglements of 
all sorts, prisoners to be transported, arrests, 
and the public to enlighten in law or to pacify 
and help. One man, in a lumber-jack outfit, 
apparently from the Mid-West, came via box 
car to demand return his wife who 
had eloped with a neighbor man. A woman 
‘phoned in, asking if a health certificate was 
necessary for her dog, in entering the state at 
the border station. Some very amusing ques- 
tions and incidents, as well as tense and tragic 
moments, occur. 


men, even 
deals 
cars, 


that we 


MY work, I believe, is more exacting than 
most office work and it demands absolute ac- 
curacy. An error in a citation or warrant 
would result in the arrest of an innocent 
party. It demands calm nerves and poise. 
Often teletypes call for my quick action and 
initiative. The growing use of Police Radio 
becomes more and more fascinating. 

I like the almost military organization and 
discipline, with the orderly routine, the dig- 
nity of the procedure. I find big men don't 
tell others of their bigness or achievements. 
It’s the “small!” men remind others of 
their worth. Then, work is conf- 
dential. I am very willing to close my mouth, 
as I do my desk for the night, but I keep my 
eyes and ears open to all the latest law en- 
news and activities. 


who 
too, the 


forcement 
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IT’S JUST PART OF 


THE DAY’S WORK 


OF ANY SECRETARY 


Fifth of a Series by C. LOUISE GIBB, Secretary to Director of the 
Vocational Bureau, and BEATRICE H. RICHARDSON, Secretary 


to the President of Skidmore College 


ned the need 


N a previous article we mentio1 

for a knowledge of business machines and 

hling methods, but we feel that these tw 
points need a certain amount ot elaboration 


Don’t Overlook That Filing! 


Any good secretarial course includes trai 


but each ofhice 





ing in the fundamentals of fil: 


; 
Oo 


has its own system. The filing should be don 
as often as possible, not allowing material 

accumulate until the pile seems insurmountable 
he simplest, most logical method is the best 
One of the most embarrassing moments in a 


' ‘ 
; 


secretary's life is that when she is asked fo 
material from a file and is unable to produce it 
mmediately Consistency in filing is one of 
the chief virtues of any system, but don’t cul 
tivate consistency to the point of obscurity 
When you file a letter signed by Mr. J. C 
Monroe, from the Kellogg Company, stop t 
think whether you will be more likely to r« 


member the name of the company (Kellogg) or 
the writer (Monroe) 
Current correspondence files should be gone 


through thoroughly at regular intervals, and 


material either transferred to permanent files 
or destroyed. Here is a test of judgment! 
and we confess that we have never discovered 


a really infallible rule that will prevent us from 
occasionally throwing away something that 
eventually turns out to be of inestimable 


value 


The Helpful “Tickler” 


One of the best friends of every secretary 
and certainly a godsend to any secretary's suc 
cessor, is the “tickler” file. This is a memo 
randum file, kept by date so as to bring mat- 
ters to attention at the proper future time 
either some particular item to be handled on a 
certain date, or the routine duties of the office 
for each month of the year; for instance 


) 


JUNE 

Remind chief of his annual report due around the 
15th 

Address envelopes for mailing City wholesale list 


s es , ecting f D 
rectors 
w { t h's W 
you come to a lul yi vork 
u can consult your tickle and tak ire ol 
some routine job even several n in ad 
vance, keeping in mind work to be done in 
rush times to come. It is just as bad to have 
thing to do as to arrive at a period whe 
1 are swamp¢ 1 and ip to your ears Yo 
ever can tell when an unexpected avalanche 
f work will fall upon you and upset your well 
aid plans 
dn “Out” File 
We dislike to suggest unpleasant eas, but 
what would be your successor’s lot ase of 
ur sudden illness or demise Of rse 
ie “tickler” would be her guide to general 
routine, but would there be any 1 ition. for 
nstance, of the locatior { material w 1s 


not in the office at the present time and whicl 
belongs under 
suggest a list such as this 


TREASURERS OFFICI 
Correspondence regard 


land Land Trust certificates 


ng purchase t Lilevwe 


IN SALES MANAGER'S OFFICE 


Adams’ sales record 


Such a list would indicate clearly what mate 


rial had been loaned by y if nee t other 
departments, and someone taking r place 
could easily trace it 
The Telephone 
| tele eis so tan ir t i us that 
e sometimes forget that it is almost the most 
mportant bit of office equipment, and that the 
rrect us¢ f it 1s an art in itself When 
u take up your duties, find out from your 


hief whether he prefers you to answer the 
telephone by saying “Yeya-a-a-s” (probably 
nasally), or “Business Office,” or “Mr. Spen 
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cers iT We'll vague ‘ t the latte 
two The mp a I i telep re per ol 
ality is shown by the fact that such large 
business organizations as R. H. Macy and 


Company employ their telephone operators en 
them until 
heard over the telephone 
should he pleasant and 


“sirupy In spite of its 


tirely by their v ces and never set 


after they have been 


The telephone voice 
businesslike, but not 


indispensability, the telephone can become most 
annoying, but the secretary must remember 
that the forty-first call in the midst of an in 
tricate bit of transcription should be answered 
as efhciently and pleasantly as the first It is 


probably the first time that the person calling 


has heard ve answer the "plu ne that day 
Telephone Etiquette 
W het ou ( cl isks \ ut vet Mr Llanes 


on the telephone, hb 


directly to Mr. Haines 


speaking 
the 


sure you afr 


hefore vou transter 


call to your chief. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Haines’ secretary will have the same idea 
and that vou will have a battle with her on 


this point, but be as firm about it as courtesy 
permits 

If an incoming call is for vour chief, be sure 
to get the caller’s 
Keep in mind that 
lent opportunity for you to be a shock absorber 
Oftentimes, asking 


makes it possible for you to 


name and, it possible, his 


message this is an excel- 
for your employer. for a 
message answer 
the question and saves your boss another inter- 
ruption in a busy day. Or, if I must 


your Doss 
make the decision, it is of help to him to have 


some knowledge of the situation from you 
before he picks up the ’phone 

An important decision which you will have 
to make is whether or not to interrupt your 
chief, whether he is in conference or not, for 
telephone calls. This is just another case of 
knowing your boss’s whims and no general 


rule can be made. Usually, his wife’s calls are 
put through without question, and so are calls 


from his golf dates or his bridge partners, but 
] 


sometimes a fairly important man can be side 
tracked because your chief has not yet made 
up his mind on the issue in question, is not yet 
ready to talk to him. or because he ts “im con 
ference.’ 
Appointments 

The problem of appointments varies wit! 
different othces. In a doctor's office, the more 
appointments, usually, the better; in a busy 
business man’s office, you must protect the 
business man and keep the number of ap 


pointments down, if possible. The problem is 


always made much easier if you can come to 
an agreement with your chief as to what hours 
of the day are to be set aside for appoint- 
Otherwise you will have to use your 


ments. 
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\ ulgment a nake tentative ap 
pointments to be cancelled or put through later 
as you see how things work out The ide 
behind any schedule of appointments is to pr 
tect your chiet is much as possible without 
ffending anyon He will sometimes make 
his own appointments and upset your edule 
but impress upon him and his business ass 
ciates that appointments should _ be made 
through you At any rate, it 1s always cour 
teous to remind people of their appointments 
but try to recognize which side the fay 
rests If the President of the United States 
had an appointment with your chief and forgot 
it—well, you’d skip it! But if one of the 
minor officials of your own company should 
not show up at the appointed hour, inquiries 
would be in order At the same time, don’t 
be afraid to remind your chief of his own ap 
pointments—and this includes the bridge game 


at the Club as well as the important committee 
meeting. It is 
randa for 


ften necessary to make memo 


your chief Written memos are 


much better than oral messages Re sure that 
each is dated and that vou have a carbon copy 
so that vou can hound your boss until the mat 


ter is cleared up 


Greeting the Caller 


And then along me the davs when 
chief decides he does not want to see anvone 


These are always the days when the chairman 


of the Board turns up unexpectedly. Decide 
whether obedience or tact is more important 
If the chairman of the Board does arrive, 
show him the same courtesy which you show 


every caller, rising and greeting him pleasant 


ly, offering him a chair or ushering him into 


othce and introducing him in a 


( alle T 


your ¢ hief's 


distinct voice If it is necessary for a 


to wait in your office for his appointment, the 
question of his entertainment is one which 
varies with the type of office and the individ 
ual, but the impression you are making is often 


the caller's first c: ct with the 


therefore 


nta firm and 1s 


very important 


Speeding Up the Intervieu 


When an individual asks for an appointment 
find out, if you can, how long a time is needed 
but remember that the person who says he 
needs fifteen minutes nearly always means 
thirty. Use your own judgment about knock 
ing on the door at the end of the allotted time, 
the point being that if you allow a longet 


appointment today vou may avert another on 


tomorrow. If your chief says, “Don’t let this 
appointment last more than ten minutes,” bring 
all your tact, poise, and your best “poker face” 


into play and make some excuse, even if it is 
a phantom committee 


five minutes 


meeting convening 1 
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THE LEARNER 





THE BUILDING OF 
FAMILY TREES— 


ROOT AND BRANCH 


DISCUSSED BY DOCTOR GREGG 


ARGI \ abu i i eady com t 7 juent d derivative 
and is, as you have been told almost are the Pa e, Plural, Negative, and Ad 
ul nauseam, the basis on which high ective or Adverb forms. In a hasty glance 
peed in shorthand is developed Chere are wn the llowing lists vou will find these 
her factors that play eir part but if your ta f epresented also NESSOS 
ind has to wait upon your brain tor the gen ., = and es, among the noun off 
eral rut words you encounter mm the days ‘ thers we have t stopped 
iictat e hand $s not tft blame I you wt 
tes are faulty or spotted with holes \n exact alphabetic order was not possibl 
Our system is devised, however, to relieve every instance—it would have wasted spa 
minds of memorizing every one of the ‘ ve W ed to give 1 as large a list 
thousands of words in the language. By know e sp , ved The root words appe 
ng the frequently recu g “roots and mas ’ ! ‘ n elf-dictation on t 
g the method of building up their deriva t « 
tives u expa ly I ocabulary many fold 
with a few simple principles. Like the tamil Distinguishing Features 
trees the we ealogist « struc the branche 
grow to astonishing proportions! Note particularly a 1 pract 
tha 4 ‘ me SSa ( vord 
How Branches Grou K¢ redits, favors his. regards. to d 
tinguish them from their cousins correspond 
ake, for instance, the three pages of short- ence, face tkes, respect; while clears can 


il following W ould you believe at first sately be recognized in cles (no jog). Cor 
] | 


glance that they involved only 169 root words? trast, too, the outlines for credible and credit 


And we are giving you by no means an ex thle, larger and largely, lightly and likely, t 
austive list of the words that may be built see how they are differentiated. There is a 
i» from each root. Even the shorthand Dic listinct change of form in some words like 
tionary does not attempt to give a complet leal and dealt, responsible (disjoined 6) and 
list of the possible derivatives of the words 1t rresponsible (eresp). When a syllable is 
ntains It affords, however, a nsiderably added ahead t the root form we are able 
wider scope tot study than we are able to com ifely to lop the end « ff shorter in a rdat 
pass here, and you will find it quite worth with the Abbreviating Principle we were ri 
while to make use of it as a drill book a viewing last month 
vell as for reference. The Introduction con And remember, in deposes and opposes 
tains a very helpful summary of the rules gov- ne s is necessary, for those roots, like the 
erning word building that will repay careful form for address, have no s in the primit 


perusal. And there is a chart of derivatives vord 
f fourteen common endings (page xii) show 


ng the -cgraph and graph, -flect, -logy. Profitable Practice 


hire, -pose, -pute, -quire, -scribe, -spect, -stic, 
sult sure, and -fic families and their rela Then when you have taken some straight 
tions ! away sentence matter for variety’s sake, and 
A few minutes spent on this summary will you are ready to come back again to word 
make your practice on the Derivatives Drills families, review those Brief Form Derivatives 
ere (pages 392-394) more fruitful, for it will roups in Speed Studies, Pars. 48, 52, 72, 74 
enable you to analyze the forms more intell 86, 94, 96, 108, and 137. You can't get too well 


gently as you practice writing them acquainted with any one of them 
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A VACATION JOB MAKES 


UNSEEN ACQUAINTANCES 


For DOROTHY M. FIKI 


Substitute Stenographer 


AST summer, being unable to secure a 
permanent position, | tried doing substi 

tute work, and it taught me the great 
value of a good stenographer, even during her 
absence. | wonder how many stenographers, 
for their summer vacations, ever think 
impression they are making on the one 
taking their place; for, whether they 


realize it or not, the office is mutely eloquent 
of the competence or 


leaving 


ncompetence of the reg 


ular stenographer 


lwo of the offices I worked in were such 
contrasts that 1 would like to describe them 
for you, and let you picture for yourself the 


worker who regularly inhabits them 


THI first 


€ the 


fice I was in was that of a Jus 


Peace and a lawyer The 


woman 


‘ young 


stenographer, a married 
seemed to have been more interested in her 
home and personal friends than in her work 
While I was there, call call came in 
from people who “just wanted to talk to Lois 
a little while,” and who wanted 
to stop and gossip with 


regular 


alter 


invariably 


“the new girl.” This 


reated somewhat of a problem. Social calls 
during business hours did not seem right t 
me 

I was told that the docketing must be kept 
up to date, else the cases would be thrown 


out. Upon investigating, I found that cases 
three and four months old had not been dock 
eted; but as the books had not been closel) 
inspected, this had escaped notice. In addi 
tion, those cases that had been docketed had 
been written up in a slip-shod way, mistakes 
being “xx’d” out, blanks not all filled in, 
margins uneven, and other cases were incom- 
plete and poorly indexed. In my spare time, 
I set to work on the docket, working not so 
fast as steadily This occasioned quite a bit 
of comment in neighboring offices, where it 
was frequently remarked that I should spend 
that time in visiting with them, like Mrs. N 
(the regular stenographer) had 


‘THEN there was the bookkeeping. Origin 
ally, there was one large book. Mrs. N. 


con 


involving 


ceived the idea of putting cases 
small amounts in a little book, and only those 
involving large sums in the big book rhis 


might have worked 


that she forgot the differentiation and put the 


cases in whichever b k was t at and 
Besides tl i a t of ases id ee 
tered on the books at all, and ¢ " 
most the only record wa ver hea Closed 
accounts were not marked any i) The 
accounts of one person or firm were not kept 
together, they were sometimes separated | 
several hundred pages Freq 1 t] the if 


noted at the 


sued for, though the amount settle might 


be only a third that much That Mrs. N. was 
naccurate in her work, t was apparent fr 
the fact that a number f chents came 
ready t imp all over” me, and then, d 
ciding I was the wrong eg they would re 
juest that | rrect tl i t Ince 
whatever was in error 

The files were hopelessly mix p. She 
had been using the “open-the-drawer-and-droy 
it-in” system as nearly as I could figure out 
Finding anything was a mpossibility 
How! VER, the most itstanding key 1 
her character was the condition of the drawers 
of her desk Papers, letterheads for different 
people, envelopes, pencil stubs, erasers, bri 


ken penknives, personal correspondence, at 


other junk filled them t verflowing. Needed 
items, such as paper clips, typewriter brush, 
dust cloth, ink, etc., could not be found. Dust 
and dirt from erasings, covered tl debr 
When I cleaned the drawers I found news 
papers lining them that carried dates over tw 


years old, and Mrs. N had been there « nly a 
year and a half! Novels from Sunday paper 
and a magazine of the pulp paper series rested 
in one drawer. An old salt cellar, filled wit 


salt so dirty tl spilled 


lat 1 Was RTay, W 


every time it got upset, appeared to be her 
favorite paperweight, for it occupied the place 
ot prominence ol tive ce k 

My two weeks in that office were like a 


nightmare 


‘ . 
(, OING to the next office where I was called 
was like k al g trom ( 10S t leave Ir 
this office there were three me t “ K tor 

two lawyers and a real estate ma! Their 
“ rk wa ca { ned " é 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 





SINGULARS AND PLURALS 


UP FOR DISCUSSION 


Concluding the Series of Articles by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


E are continuing this month the study 
of the matters pertaining to singular 
and plural forms, in nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, that often puzzle the stenographer 


Those W ell-Known Collective Nouns 
words discussed last 
nouns have a chameleon-like 
their Collective 


Like several of the 
month, collective 
ability to 


change number. 


groups or classes of individ- 


nouns—names ol 
uals—are singular in form, but may be either 
singular or plural in usage. The commonest 
ones in daily use are: 
assembly company cabinet majority 
board crowd committee nation 
class group corporation number 
family jury generation people 


The choice of the singular or plural verb for 
use with such nouns depends on whether the 
group is considered acting as a whole, when 
a singular verb would be used, as “The board 
was present in a body”; or as acting individu- 
ally, when a plural verb would be used, as 
“The board were divided in their opinions.” 

This seeming inconsistency of number may 
often be avoided by introducing such a phrase 
as “members of,” in order to make the subject 
clearly plural in sound, as “The members of 
the board were divided in their opinions.” 


“Neither Fish Nor Fowl Nor Good Red 


Herring” 


You have doubtless heard something that is 
rather indefinite and undeterminable classified 
as “neither fish nor fowl nor good red her- 
ring.” Well, certain groups of nouns—as far 
as their number goes—might almost be put in 


that category. We are not insinuating that 


they are wishy-washy, but they are truly ex- 
asperating 

1. Take, for example, the nouns that have 
the same form in the plural and singular— 
certain names of animals, like deer, sheep, 


swine, cod, salmon; or of grains, like barley, 
rye, wheat ; or nouns denoting a race or nation- 
ality, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese. With 
these words one chooses the singular or plural 
verb according to the meaning, but the noun re- 
mains the same 


2. Or take another group of nouns that have 


plural forms, but are really singular in mean- 
ing. Many of these are such as 
mathematics, physics, statistics, some 
are names of diseases, as mumps and measles; 
occurring nouns, 
classified in any 


scientific, 
civics; 
and two 
news and means, 
particular way. 
3. Then take those words that one would al- 
ways recognize as plural, but for which one 


very commonly 


cannot be 


must remember that no singular form exists 
The words of this type that the stenographer 
will most often encounter are goods, wages, 
thanks, works, proceeds, assets, brains, prem- 
ises, scales. 

4. Also those nouns that have double plu- 
rals—two recognized plural forms with differ- 
ent meanings : 

cloth 
(different kinds of cloth) 
(garments ) 


cloths 


ch the s 


die 
dies (stamps) 


dice (gambling cubes) 


index 
indexes (ol books ) 
indices (mathematical or scientific symbols) 


Checking Up on Your Spelling of Plurals 


Now, of course, no stenographers—nor anyone 
else—can be expected to carry around all these 
idiosyncrasies of forms in mind—unless they 
are among those fortunate people possessing 
what is called an “encyclopedic mind,” into 
which one can dive and produce any bit 
of information desired Most people must 
form the habit of a dictionary or 


reterring to 
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{ g book for such plurals. So don't But when one of the subjects is plural at 
e too proud to look up a word you are not. one is singular—what to do! Answer: Kee 
ertain of! \ may need help on a number peace with the nearest neighbor—make | 
e wit tne n carest 
N Ss ¢ 9 ; a. S$, 4 < ( ed p t sale 
N ° ling i tiv S$ are resp ble r this 
Nouns ending in f or fe great change 
Letters, symbols, numerals, signs Either sales activities or increase 
Compound nouns production is responsible for this 
Foreign nouns great change 
Irregular nouns 
One thing more before we leave this topi 
Foreign Plurals Notice that the article is repeated before each 
ear ' ’ noun in a mpound subject when different 
oe. OS para: Boum, cow om persons or things are meant: “a descriptive 


memoranda, belong | the group, “foreig: 1» , 
ts = , leaflet and a sample the advertising depart 
' t] 


in this list. Words of this group giv ' ” DP 
group give r th es department But the article 
| ‘ 
ated when the compound subject 


es not recog 


4 
f 


nize them as plurals. In fact, the singular of ‘ 
I 5 refers to one person or one thing the value 


; } " y } 
lati latum) is ] 1 used. We sho : . . 
ata (« seldom used e should say and worth.” “tl hier and bookkeeper 


- , ry otal ary al el 
Che data reveal surprising conditions Ane articie §& ild be repeated before ea 
‘ ‘ ‘ , " suf +? ’ 
The memoranda cover the chief difhculties oun In a series, as 
} | 

Che foreign 1 ins that end in ts in the s Che | k, the credit rating book, and 

| | ' the estment concern all report 
gular and es in the plural are especially trou “f ; 
ble r for t le d ot mce +} I! t tavorabdiy on this customers 
neson 1OoT I Sit per ao mm pronounce i¢ 

I | ‘ / ‘ . 7 


+} 


two forms distinctly enough to enable the 





c t ect the difference in spelling a er 
Together with,” Etc. 
The nn est ; gt m are 
t of t ip i 
analysis analyses Che use of such phrases as together with 
basis bases 1s well as upled with, added to, accompanied 
crisis crises in ling, no less than, to join two subjects 
ypothesis hypotheses does not affect the number of the subject of 
parenthesis parentheses the following verb 
synopsis ynopses ' . , , , , 
| synoj The invoice together with the duplicate ts 
thesis eses 
th sent the accounting departme 
l'rain your ear to watch these termination: The Post Office Department as well as the 
und then query the meaning, to see whether express companies accepts shipments for 
ate la the plural s intended C.O.D ve 
4 7 The Ss t adv tis y adde ‘ the ther 
Watch Even Your “And’s 
expense makes this price prohibitive 
It seems like primary-school days to be told Our financial service including reports 
it singular subjects joined by and requir and summaries ts most reasonable 
, ' 
' < moct nvo! atic 2 t ‘ , 
il ve nost al e would say « rhis singular form, though correct. is some 
vite "A Aeacrinti leaflet and le , 
w , A des pave Raa Se Se sample or times awkward, and such sentences may be re 
net 5 Bee share ; 
closed Sut th ‘ ses—i y 
el I the . re case ind =the cast to ad tape T 
ccur fairly frequently—when and connects 


When other expenses are considered, the 


two nouns that are synonymous or constitut« . , 
cost of advertising makes this price 


a unit. A singular verb is then required: 


The — rt] wnon ,; 
n value and wortn (Sy mymous }) » 1 ) | 
Both the Post Ofhce Department and the 


I the property is um inged 
, express compamies accept shipments tor 
The ¢ Si ind uproar (synony > : 
; ‘ { () ) cle very 
mous) is unpardonable 
Tr} . nel } Ll r } “ ” “ 
ihe cashier and bookkeeper (the same There Is” or “There Are” 
person) summarizes the account 
thus One of the commonest errors in English is 
the use of a plural noun after there ts. If the 
. ” 4 . 
When “Or” Misleads noun is plural, there are must be used 
Likewise, we have known for years that o» There are many reasons for the decision 
and nor joining singular subjects require si Phere ts room for all 
gular verbs Remem! t beg a sentence wit! 
Kither the advertising department or there is unless the subject which follows is 
the sales department is ordering this singular. (Grammarians call this constructi 


graph paper “the expletive ther: e word is used at 
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the beginning of a sentence to stand for the 
real subject which comes later—in the pre- 
ceding sentences, for the words reasons and 
room.) 


Beware the Prepositional Phrase 


And here we come to what is probably the 
chief cause of non-agreement of subject and 
predicate. Prepositional phrases and other 
long expressions that intervene between the 
subject and the predicate of a sentence are 
the lorelei of sentence structure. When these 
elements contain one or more words differing 
in number from the subject of the sentence, 
the dictator's or the writer’s attention is often 
lured away from the subject, and he makes the 
predicate agree with the noun in the phrase 
What treason! 


Wrong: The direct cause of the difficulties 
with both radios are the tubes. 

Right The direct cause . is the tubes. 

Wrong: The price fluctuations, together 
with the general uncertain trade 
condition, makes the business 
“spotty.” 

Right The price fluctuations make 


To help you check yourself on this point, I 
will give you a little hint from experience at 
the editor’s desk. When editors read a long 
sentence of this nature, they automatically 
stop when reaching the verb and glance back 
at the subject of the sentence to check up on 
the number. I'd hate to tell you how many 
times we find the wrong number used, even in 
the writings of experienced authors! 





<« 12 QUESTIONS > 











Check them to see how many you 
can answer and compare the result 
with the answers on page 412 


1. What two cities of the same name are 
locations of great universities? 

2. Who was America’s first great lexicog 
rapher ? 

3. What is an amanuensis? 

4. Who wrote “The Man Without a Coun- 
try”? 

5. What is sometimes referred to as “White 
Coal”? 

6. What is the 
universities : 
(a) Brown, (b) 
Notre Dame? 

. What does the 
signify ? 

8. What country introduced the alphabet ? 
9. What is the antonym of “synonym”? 

10. What is amortization? 


location of the following 


Johns Hopkins, (c) 


algebraic “x” usually 


“J 
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11. What is the English equivalent of th 
American term, common stock? 
12. What are actuarial tables? 


Unseen Acquaintances 


(Continued from page 395) 


divided; that of each lawyer was in the 
drawers closest to his office, the real estate 
man’s work being kept in his desk, entirely 
separated from the rest. 

The drawers of both desks were as neat as 
a pin, and clean. Everything in them was ar 
ranged so methodically that, even coming in 
completely strange as I did, one could find 
everything after glancing casually through the 
drawers. The ink, clips, pencils, pad, erasers, 
stamps, were together in one compartment. A 
box, neatly labeled, held everything pertain 
ing to the typewriter, the cleaning brush, dust 
cloth, pins, extra ribbons, etc. Another box 
contained copies of legal forms and short 
form letters. No magazines, novels, or junk 
littered the drawers. The only books in evi 
dence were a Gregg Manual, a Stenographer’s 
Handbook, and a dictionary. The cupboard 
contained boxes carefully labeled: Receipts, 
Envelopes for (name of lawyer), Letterheads. 

The files were in perfect order, carefully 
indexed. A notebook, held open by a paper 
weight grooved for a pencil, lay by the 'phone 
in readiness for calls. A homemade book of 
addresses, in good alphabetical order, hung 
by the desk, while a similar book containing 
‘phone numbers much used, was with it. On 
the wall was posted a typed list of ‘phone 
numbers, and places where the lawyers could 
be located if needed when not in the office 
Magazines, such as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Harpers, etc., lay on the table for visitors. 


PERSONAL calls were conspicuous by their 
absence, although this girl was from the same 
town, and Mrs. N. from a neighboring state 
All work was up to date, and not a single 
person asked us to rectify past mistakes. 

The typewriter was clean and equipped 
with a legible ribbon, whereas Mrs. N.’s had 
been filled with erasings and dirt, and the rib- 
bon worn thin in spots. From time to time 
I was given documents to use as models and 
these were neatly typed, and well arranged 
Not once in all the papers I saw did I find a 
word “xx’d” out. The shorthand notebooks 
were neatly marked, so that there was no 
doubt as to what had been transcribed. 


ALL in all, the time I spent in that office was 
exceedingly pleasant. Everything ran like 
clockwork; there were records of everything 
necessary for me to know, with nothing leit 
to guesswork or memory. 


I should like to know that girl. Hers 


could not help but be an attractive personality 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





HAVE YOU GOT 


INTO A RUT OR OUT OF IT 
IN YOUR WORK? 


Asks FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor, Art and Credentials Department 


st people is because they fall int oil” they burned in developing an alert mind 
i Phe ’ equiring no alert knowledge 1 sk while looking forward 
pla g, think doing is easy and com to the pos they wa d ave Seldom 
e. and the ( te! tt ilong L the their i it of a clear 
sky and without any effort on their part t 
This thought was indelibly impressed upot leserve and be ready for it. Other write: 
ny mind ently while New York was in the tell of having been five, ten, or fifteen years 
rmoil of a “service strike,” when young met a b that require more skill or know 
many f them alert, educated, and of good edge, 1 t planning or effort today thar 
personalities, stood in front of apartment t did when they first took it My work 
dwellings handing out circulars to passers-by so easy I can do it with my ey sed,” the 
expla ng why they were not on their jobs; write l now i morning what the day 
slowly paced p and down, sandwiched will bring and lo it I'd be contented 
between two blazing red-lettered signs pro enough, ii ly | uld make more mone 
uiming them to be “On Strike.” One young What would you suggest?’ 
ma { this calibre, who f rmerly had been 
earning $80 a week in a newspaper plant but Learn the “Whys” and “Wherefores” of Your 


iT Job 


is now receiving $80 a month as an elevat 


perat was among the most active of thes« Sas, | ow 
, : ae ‘ mind t oO 
‘ ere uilding rced net . 

. ling ' : 7 e new ra | ent, who a benev 
empora ng the aepr : 10u ent mood wa king the trig along th 
t con yrtable ind is content to remat t 1 1 

. . oa ne ot his i taiking wit the Ta 

e economic « ands of life prick his amb ; ; ‘ 1s 
econon remand © price aus ad me \ re tle station where the 
‘ . | enh sent! ‘ “5 nm etrike” ; } 
Hon Only ty rike at the train stopped, he got out and, seeing a trai 

, , , , , 

| | wi might aiso nave een cd ' 

i a teader W A Ave OU man in overa ‘ g along beside the tra 
ne , rk had } not had am nr ; - - 
ng t ame work had he t had ambitio1 tapping the wheels, said, 
el ig t Sct tie poss bilities it a more \ 1] . - ! | 

Vell, my good man, and how long have 

! wrative ; | mast rful }, Ir : rut am , 

acre . ’ you been d r this 


tent t tay there ‘Nig] a ae ' 
Wwign | tnirty years i i never missed a 
day, the man in overalls proudly stated 


How About You? throwing out his chest and tucking a thumb 
toa s pe 7 stray 
How many stenographers, when they step And what do you tap t wheels tor 
across the threshold of business, will have asked the ing official 
within them the ambition and stamina to hold he trainman paused, scratched his head 
iulwavs before them the goal they wish t thoughtfully f i moment, and at last ad 
eat n business, while doing the more pr tted, Derned I k W 
saic duties of a beginner’s first job? How When you enter business you must take wit 
na will find the level of the rut and be cor you a determination to make yourself bigger 
tent to jog along in it and better ea lay lf you think your pos 


Many letters come to my desk from stenog tion is not big enough for you (though we 


raphers. It is, as it should be, a sort of clear suggest that examine it caretully betore 
ng house of ideas; a place to “talk things out.” you reach that nclusion), make it so! There 
Some of the letters are full of the joy and is no busine that cannot be expanded or in 


adventure i success Alwavs. we note, the pt wed in tl efficiency of handling it Wher 
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you have mastered the details of your job to 
the point where you can “do it with your eyes 
closed,” do not yield to this temptation, but 
look around alertly for some new and bigger 
responsibility which will strengthen your claim 
to progress. 


Look Alive, There! 


There is an exhilaration and joy in knowing 
you can do your job a little better than some- 
one else has done it, in finding new and differ 
ent ways of performing more successfully a 
work that may at first seem quite routine, and 
even eventually of creating new patterns, or 
designs, which may produce in the business 
bigger and better returns. You may start your 
career as a stenographer, but no one has said 
you had to remain there for the rest of your 
life! If through stenography you find the 
door opening to something else that you like 
better, and that will be more interesting and 
remunerative to you, who but yourself is to 
prevent your accepting it? How many stenog- 
raphers think of that? 

It has been said that too high a percentage 
of stenographers remain in stenographic po- 
sitions all of their lives, whereas in other vo- 
cations young men and women more often 
go into business for themselves. On the other 
hand, stenographers have attained some of the 
highest and best positions in the country, as 
the stories which you have been reading in 
this magazine each month testify, revealing 
that the training, contacts, and opportunities of 
stenography provide unlimited possibilities 
We know of a young woman graduate of 
stenography who three years ago took a posi- 
tion in a little tea room off Fifth Avenue. She 
had the usual high school education. She 
also had an ambition to own that tea room! 
Being alert, she learned all that she could 
about the business, in the kitchen, on the floor, 
as well as at the desk while performing her 
duties. Soon she reached the point where she 
could discern good management from bad. She 
knew what could put the business, which was 
fast going into bankruptcy, on a sound paying 
basis, and today she is doing it! 


Make Your Job As Big As You Are 


Stenographers so often find themselves in 
nice offices, with easy work, pleasant working 
conditions, congenial people, a salary sufficient 
to satisfy their modest requirements—and they 
stay. It is easy to get into a rut and jog along 
in it when it is pleasant going; it is more 
difficult to pull out, look around, see where one 
can improve and keep the alert pace that 
Yet that is the only way to 
We venture 


progress demands. 
reach the goal of your ambition. 
to say 
made 


that there is no job that cannot be 
more productive 


better and for your 
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having been working in it, if you are made oi 
the material to make your job as big as you 
yourself want it to become! Suppose you 
enter a business that is and for some time has 
been earning only five thousand dollars a year 
Suppose you are told that it cannot be made 
to pay any more, that there is no more busi- 
ness to be had! Your employer may deep 
down in his heart know that this is not true 
and that somehow he has gotten into a rut 
with it—what are you going to do to help pull 
it out? If you are interested in the business, 
do not let anyone discourage you, but get some 
ideas and try them! Prove to yourself and 
to your employer that it can be done. That's 
making your job as big as you are! 


Have You Qualified for the First Step Forward? 


Many of you have only a few more days or 
weeks in which to qualify for the final cer 
tificates and awards in recognition of your 
ability as a stenographer. Equipped with the 
little orange and black album of certificates 
testifying to your shorthand writing skill, 
your dictation and your typewriting skill, you 
properly may feel confident when you enter 
a business office to present your credentials for 
the stenographic position. The very unique 
quality of your credentials will procure a hear 
ing and consideration for you. Then it is up 
to you to keep pace with your job, to improve 
in the quality of your work, to see the advan- 
tages and opportunities afforded by it, to make 
yourself an “executive stenographer” working 
with your employer, not simply for him! 


Our Congratulations 
to O. G. A. Contestants! 


W E want to say un 
qualifiedly that we have never been more com 
pletely satisfied with the quality of writing 
represented in the work of the winning 
O. G. A. Teams as this year. Not only the 
leading eight place winners, but hundreds of 
other schools distinguished themselves by the 
marked improvement of their work, and a 
larger number than ever before took honors! 
We just can’t wait until next month, when 
we give you the detailed results, to congratu- 
late you all on this splendid progress. 

Not a mere ten “Honorable Mention” ban- 
ners were required this time, but twenty-five! 
And in the Individuals class, too, fifteen in- 
stead of the usual ten came in for prizes above 
the Honorable Mention group. 

Fifty-five schools were awarded Gold Seal 
Certificates (with Distinction), and sixty-six 
others won the ordinary Gold Seal Certificates, 
while 257 ranked in Continued on page 412) 
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May Test Material 


LAU clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list 
making out certificates 


ond msure a uracy 1m 


until June 


Instructions for Writing 


the O. G. A. Test 


These tests are to determine your ability te write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any 
beginning student whe is able to make a creditable 
copy of the Junior Test (page 413) may submit it 
for the Progress Pin. The test below, for the 
0. G. A. Membership Certificate, can be written by 
any one who has completed the Eighth Chapter of 
the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
preduced a copy in your best writing style. Ask 
your teacher te criticize your writing as yeu prac- 


tice. Observe proportion in lengths, correct size of 
circles, good formation of curves, and fluency of 
execution. 


many of you give due credit 
and experience that can be 
Do you want to know 
more about radio? Books and papers 
are available on the shelves of every book shop 
Perhaps your fancy turns to music, and you 
would like to know more about it. Why not 
read? Happy stories about your favorite art 
ist may be found in the pages of a book. Or 
the summer months may lure your thoughts to 
fishing, and you wonder how the real angler 
handles the line. Izaak Walton will tell you, 
if you will visit your library. 
A good book can be found on almost 
anywhere, and will enjoy 
with it 


I wonder how 
to the knowledg« 
gleaned from reading 
Read 


any 


subject, you your 


evening 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold the Junior O. A. T. Certificate and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. Set up Part I as a letter, properly 
punctuated. Supply your own letterhead, and do not 
forget to indicate the enclosure that is te accompany 
it—the booklet, which you are te make up of the 
copy given as Part Il. Your very best style on beth 
letter and booklet, remember! 


Part I 


Date (no address) Dear Madam if you 
never made mistakes if you are satisfied that 
you know enough then of course this little 
note is time wasted we are not sending it to 
selfsatisfed 


you because we believe you are 

but because we assume that you are a good 
deal like the rest of us who make mistakes 
who often realize the extent of our human 


shortcomings just the kind of people our En 
yvclopaedia can help we hear from hundreds 
f such people men and women who are alert 
und busy who make life count and they all 
most of them without invitation tell us in 
ffect that the Modera is indispensable whether 


names to expedite checking 


May cof sg i as membership tests 
, 1936.) 
the home business or school and that it is 
the best investment they have ever made they 
arent compelled say this they arent paid to 
Say it they say because it is true and because 
vey like to pass the good word along the fact 


remains clear after you read their letters that 


the Modera is an immeasurably useful set of 
books and right now while the present edition 
s still available we can offer you a great re 


luction from the original publication price that 
illows you a substantial saving if you buy the 


Modera today you buy it at a bargain better 
hurry then before it is too late sincerely yours 
(name) vice president (dictator's and stenoag- 
rapher’s initials ) ps a minute or two spent in 


| booklet 


giancing 


will give 


through tl 


you 


accompanying 


astonishing tact 


SOrTie 


Part Il 


(Paragraph effectively.) I 
about 35,000,000 words, because that many 
words are in the latest edition of the New 
Modera. You couldn't read them aloud in 100 
days, 24 hours each, no time for food or sleep 
You couldn't type them in 1000 days and 

its. It took 100 years of struggle and ex 
perience to put 35,000,000 words into set 
of books, and it 
human 
35,000,000 words 


It takes the 


speak to you 


one 
thousands of years ol 
give them meaning 
wrdinary size books 
part of a month to print 
a pamphlet of ambitious design and 
beauty in an ordinary printing shop. But hun 
dreds of types printers, proofreaders, 
cloth makers, binders, work days and nights 
for many months to publish 35,000,000 words 
Tons of paper and oceans of ink, $41,000 
worth of gold for tooling, 1550 miles of thread, 
acres of cloth are needed to publish 35,000,000 
edition for distribution. More 
hours are involved in setting 
type, reading proof, making up pages, locking 
up for foundry. One employee, working alone, 
would spend 46 years to finish that job alone 


took 

achievement to 
fill 500 
better 
lair ly 


tters, 


words into an 
than 114,000 


The weight of necessary type totals 455,000 
pounds. Piled one on top of the other, the 
type pages tower 3,656 feet high. Set in one 
line, they extend 200 miles The space re- 


quired to store the type is 10,000 square feet 


Approximately 600,000 proofs must be pulled 
before 35,000,000 words are in final form 
Forty carloads of paper, 23.000.000 sheets, ten 
square miles laid flat, 22,375 miles end to end 
go through the presses. Done by one press 
it would take three years and eight months t 
print the editior And there is more to this 


tale than the mechan 


ics and statistics of print- 
editors 


ng The and sub-editors—a smal! 


army—work in New York, Chicago, and Lon 
lon at the overwhelming and exacting labor 
of assembling 35,000,000 words, writing cap 


tions for 15,000 pictures, checking them against 


the text, sorting out (Continued on page 403) 
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May Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 
’ ’ 


jor each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written 


The wide range of stenographic work, and the fact 
that there is never an excess supply of really capable 
stenographers and secretaries, account largely for its 
attractiveness. 

So far as opportunities are concerned, there is no 
business occupation that affords to a man or woman a 
wider range of choice or a surer market for developed 
ability than does stenography, supported by related skills 
in typewriting, filing, and office procedure. Stenographers 
in the principal departments of business are afforded 
opportunity to obtain experience that may provide the 
basis for advancement to a more important position in 
the work of the department. Thus, a stenographer in an 
accounting department may study accounting and be 
promoted to an accounting position; or a stenographer in 
a credit department may take a course in credits and 
become a credit man or a credit woman. 

Perhaps our primary question as to natural aptitudes 
is more difficult to answer than the one with respect to 
the opportunities in the field of stenographic employment. 
There are several questions you should ask yourself on 
this subject, including the following: 

Do I have such an interest and proficiency in English, 
particularly in its written form, that I will enjoy working 
with the details of language—taking it down in shorthand 
notes and writing it out on the typewriter in the form 
of letters or business documents? 

Do I have the inclination to develop a large vocabulary 
and to become exact with respect to such matters of detail 
as spelling, punctuation, and the forms of letters and 
business documents? 

Do I possess a reasonably good memory? Do I 
remember words I have heard and words that I have read, 
and do I remember details such as those discussed in 
business conferences and set forth in business letters and 
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documents? Do I have a reasonably good memory with 1857 
respect to names, places, and faces? 189 
Do I have eyesight sufficiently good to transcribe 1946 
shorthand notes and to work with copy as a regular 1997 
occupation? 2010 
Do I have the natural qualities to work acceptably as 2004 


an assistant to another person? Am I willing, agreeably, 2122 
to look after details for another person, to take instruc- 2179 


tions, to keep a desk neat and orderly, and to perform the 2238 
other duties that are often incident to the work of a 2292 
stenographer and that are essential to the higher and 2346 
more important position of a secretary? Bluntly, Am I 2400) 
willing to wait on others? 2428 

Do I have good ability to co-ordinate my mind with 2479 
physical acts—for example, in tennis or golf or other 534 
sport that requires quick action and co-ordination of the 2592 
mind and body? Do I have this capacity sufficiently to 2H48 
execute shorthand outlines, accurately and rapidly, while 2706 
receiving dictation and exerting myself mentally to 2758 
remember words that are within my mind but not within 2812 
the range of my daily use? Do I have sufficient ability of 2872 
this kind to become a skillful operator of the typewriter? 2932 

Have I received average or higher ratings in my high 298 
school subjects of English, foreign languages, and 1036 
history? 3046 

You should remember that it is not necessary for one 1099 
to be exceptionally able in English or the languages or 3155 


history in order to answer affirmatively. Nevertheless, 2 
reasonable proficiency in such subjects, particularly in 5269 
English, is necessary. 3 


On the basis of this self-questioning, you may conclude 3349 
that your aptitudes are such that you can become a pro- 403 
ficient stenographer or private secretary.From “] 3445 


Choose My Occupation,” by Homer 8S. Pace. 


ing lume 


Concluded from page 401) 500,000 index M0) maps Before ever a y 

entries. And the artists and assistants—a corps printed, more than $2,500,000 is expended to 
f at least 100 of them prepare the 15,000 illus solve every difficulty of the colossal problem: 
trations Scores of cartographers make the f preparation of the New Modera 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Select for your test this month some favorite piece of prose or verse (about 250 words—24 lines of type) 
and copy it in your best style. To secure the Certificate you must make a perfect copy, without errors or 
strikeovers. Good ribbon, clean type, even margins, and even touch will improve the appearance of your paper, 
and might even enable you te preduce a copy worthy of Honorable Mention and the gold emblem pin. 
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FE were intrigued recently with an ac 

count given us of a sulky race. It 

is a fascinating sort of race! “But 
why,” we wanted to know, “do they bring the 
horses back and make them start over so 
many times?” The answer, we found, was 
more intricate in its fine points of good sulky 
racing than even our penmanship studies! 
“Those horses now, see how each one has his 
nose just so far over the line? This will be 
a trotting race. Watch the front feet. Ii 
any horse puts the wrong foot first in the 
start, they will all have to be brought back 
and begin over. Getting away on the wrong 
foot interferes with the rhythm. The horses 
must trot in unison. It is the right start, good 
form and movement—that’s what makes a nice 
finish.” 

How applicable, we thought, to shorthand 
writing! If in writing these drills you have 
learned to do just those things—start the out 
line correctly, maintain good rhythm and for- 
mation from the beginning to the end in writ 
ing movement, and finish with the tapering 
end-stroke secured by lifting the pen while 
still in motion—you have made progress in 
your writing Effort to accomplish thes« 
things through repeated practice brings speed 


vy, and skill 


dexterit 

rHOSE LITTLE HOOKS. Some out 
lines you may find a little more difficult to 
execute than others. The better part of pru 
lence will be to write those outlines over and 
ver again until you can handle them skillfully 
and correctly. Shorthand writers who do not 
pay proper attention to their notes are in 
clined to make hook vowels wide, yawning 
curves instead of deep, narrow hooks. Study 
the plate for a few seconds. Write a few of 
the outlines. Is it not easier and more satis 
fying to make the hooks dainty and small, as 
they ought to be written? What you must 
remember in writing the hooks is that they are 
small, deep, and narrow, with the sides parallel 
in curvature and slant. If you slice the o- 
hook in half, for instance, you will notice that 


you get the two s-curves 


rWO LOTS OF O'S. Our first exercise 
gives the motion for writing the o-hook on its 
side before mn, m, r, and 1. Make a good dif- 
ferentiation in curves and straight lines. Round 
out the hooks and slide gracetully off the end 


haracters 


of the « 

he direct oval exercise in miniature gives 
the upright formation of the hook. When 
joining it to other characters be alert to any 


tendency to make the hook an ugly yawning 
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Speed Studies. No. 9 


ELAINE ULRICH 


wound in the shorthand outline Turn it deit 


ly at the botton t p and b in pour and bore 
and finis wit 1 well-turned » Write t 
outlines the t you are ex 

them swit i correctly at will 


NOW TRY 7 FSF OUO'S Turn the 


hook upside down and you have asy t 
remember that, we'd say at if the 
position nature intended tor us sl! Id be re 
versed al r heads were where ur teet 
properly ought to be! ( int as you write 
always faster, faster, faster! As you write 
each hook say to yourself lee] narrow 
“deep,” “narrow.” It impresses the format 
upon your mind 

Facility Drill Il excellent for developing 
speed and rhythn motion im writing Sec 
how well you can make the iracters in 
of these words 

The next three drills contain son I our 
favorite outlines. The real artist in you will 
enjoy the minute dexterity with wl these 
yutlines e to be executed to make thet 


gracetul and be i, but it is so easy t 
write them that way 

Do not f reget what you ive | ' | about 
turning ff arm Observe how deftly us 


written in rust No perceptible pause be 


tween wu and s or sand t. The whol itline ts 
written with swift, controlled writing move 
ment 


THEN ADD A CIRCLI When the 


1 | 
kk and a rcie ¢ ne toget r, as ve and 
ra, writ e the tive Not stra 
t OF é e slant of « ze and 
Ware erect eves ft ; | se 
A ) 1? ren : ‘ . | 
1 i & I! juires px ( la pula 
tol the pen to make t acters co 
rectly, but 1 must not leave t irill unt 
} | 
\ ave acq ed real fi cs the writing 
, . 
Circie a < ‘ k i Le ful char 
acters write 1) ‘ et 


HAVE YOU IMPROVED Our Analyt 


ical Studies complete the group of Style a 


Speed Stucie t s mont} nd } ‘ 


mont Many cert ites of Superior Merit 
ire now being 1 to expert shorthand 
writers Those w will never have t 
worry ibout reading t! r notes! If they keep 


shorthand d aries they nave ony t worry 





about some pry ng eyes reading then 
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. G. A. Club 


Gregg Fountain Pen Lillian C. Frey, High Seb Elizabeth Strieff, High Scho 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Albia, Iowa 
Mary Katherine Rigg, St Grace Hanaway, St. Anthony 
Lugarda Feldman, St. Anr Mary’s High School, Bi Commercial School, New 
Commercial School, Buffalo marck, North Dakota York, New York 
New York 
Compact : J 
O. G. A. Membership Test 
Frances Rotruff, Senior Hich 
School, Galesburg Tihs 
Anne Barron, The Gregg See page 401 for instructions.) 
College, Toronto, Canada 
Madlyn Riehie, Seton Hig! , 
School, Cincinnati, Ohi - <2 tad 7 —_— > 
Dorothy Allen, Senior His . 
School, Yakima, Washingtor 
Martha Robinson, Senior Hig! 4 “) 
School, Charleston, West , ’ - ( C 
Virginia 
Corrinne Baer Unio Higt / 
School, Grand Rapid ) ad “4: 
Michigan 2 af < > ‘ 
Anna Garbowitz Me ner 
High School, Milwaukee A ? 
Wisconsin : t 
Helen Marie Heist, Stev { 4 a ‘ at 
High School, Lancaster 
l’ennsylvania ) 
Helen Plut, High School, 
Steelton, Pennsylvania (5 - sf Cet 
—— ) ( 
Emerald Pin c 
é ? i L . yY 
Jean Anderson, High Sch ( 4 
Nevada, Missouri ) 
Pauline Massey, Alabama 4 FA S-T ? 2 
College, Montevallo, 4 
Alabama A A 
Robert Reimer, Churchman ‘ “et y 
Rusiness College, Easton / ~. o . 
Pennsylvania y C . 
Frances Perkins, High School, ° , 
Cairo, Illinois A ? 
Dorothy Beazley, High School { ; « ¢ / ( A _ A ) 
Colorado Springs, Colorado ¥ o 7 
Jeanne De Noma, Regina i ( 
High School, Norwood, Ohio ) 
Albert Pinchot, Uniontown { , P a L me € 
Senior High School, . X = 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania f 
Rilda Rocci, Community { o 
High School, Carlinville, , : j mr) r — 
Illinois 
‘ ) 
Silver Pin ’ } ? a ? 
a 
Virginia Fulsome, Townshi; ° - eee | zs 
High School, Taylorville ‘ , > i a 
Illinois t 1 
Katherine Bayers, South- - go 
eastern High Schwol - / 
Detroit, Michigan « i é R Za. / ( 
Jane Batruklewicz, St. Mary's 
High School, South Amboy, . ) 
New Jersey } > 
Walter Syrek, Central Schoo! g - A > ‘ y 5 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ZA 
Marcia Lynn, Union Hig! a » 
School, Forest Grove, Oregon / )/ _— 
Gertrude Beaulieu, St. Joseph P ) ‘ . ) L < 
Academy, Salem, < 
Massachusetts ; / ) 
Nancy Bader, Saint Mary's / ( 
Academy, Los Angeles, Cumnng, = C- ? 
California 
Sarah Sadoff, Central High ) 
School, Sioux City, Iowa F 
Mary Wilde, High School, ith a 7 6 (74) 
Cranston, Rhode Island Ff ° 
Elizabeth Holmes, Marion / 
College, Marion, Virginia bs 
Delia Balley, High Schoo! 
West Haven, Connecticut Virginia Lawrence, St. Pau Kay Connor, East Hartford 
Nena Harkoff, High Schoo! Park High School, St. Paul High School, Kast Hart 


Park, Minnesota ford, Connecticut 


Washington 


Lynden 
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Prize Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Edna White, American Inter 
national College. Spring 
field, Massachusetts 

Hazel VanderWall, High 
School, Grandville, Michigar 

Ruth Johnson. High School 
Niles Center, Illinois 
Brea -Olinda 

S: hool Brea 


Bessie Fujimoto 
Union High 
California 

Floys Cook, Union High 
School, Fowler, California 

I"hyliis Jones, Convent of the 
Holy Names, St. Lambert 
Quebec, Canada 

Kubo, St. Peters Com 
mercial High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Marguerite Siglinger. Pacific 
Union College, Angwin, 
California 

Marjorie Robinson, 
School, Tyndall, 
Dakota 

Marion Glasser, Union High 
School, El Monte, California 

Cecelia Kobuszesk!, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Bernice Wieleba, Western 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Misao Shiratsuki, Union High 
School, Salinas, California 

Mary Brown, Farmington 
High School, Unionville, 
Connecticut 

Rosemary Gantner and Henri 
etta Joyce, St. Mary High 


Mary 


High 
South 


School, Columbus, Ohio 
Ruth Eggleston, Springfield 
High School, Chestnut Hill 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mabel Wayland, Hickman 
High School, Columbia, 
Missouri 
josephine Long. Union High 





School, Oroville, California 
Kathleen Bambrick, Catholic 
High School, Pottsville, 

Pennsylvania 

Rosalie Coppom, St 
Academy, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 

Lottie Ososki, St. Michael 
School, Pinconning, 
Michigan 

Lois Jamieson, The Busines 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan 

Dorothy Thiessa, High School 

Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


Mary's 


Stanley Bruntien, Central 
High School, Sioux City 
lowa 


Margueritte Adelmann, Town 
hip High School, Lockport 


Illinois 

Francis Kimble. High School 
Lawton, Michigan 

Jean Lowrie and Catherine 
Patterson. Grover Cleveland 
High School, Buffalo, New 
York 

Eleanor Jacobson, Proctor 
High School, Proctor 
Minnesota 

Pauline Cram. John Greer 
High School, Hoopeston, 
Illinois 

Lucilie Imschweiler, Teaneck 
High School, Teaneck, New 
Jersey 

Margaret Stull, Lyons Town 


ship High School, 

La Grange, Illinols 
Marjorie Smith, Girard High 

School, Girard, Kansas 








. 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





BE PREPARED FOR 


THE PSYCHIATRIST 
TO TAKE THE STAND 


Warns CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


V peop trie utside realize to what establish r bolster the ase is | a1 ! if 
extent the courts of today have gone med The defendant n not ever ill a doct 
a! In the large cities { the country such a s mple case But let there be the least 
i | ill the way up to ninety per cent suggestion in the hospital 
t cases litigated in the courts are accident sion, or if some interne ot ust Inge 
ases, growing out t the ever-increasing from his cl al examinati r from a read 
nmgest nm ort auton bile traf In all these ng ol the x-ravs, shoul make i diag s 
ises involving personal injury the testimor “tractured skul then the flood-gates a 
lta p! ySician 1S required to establish the in opened al 1 the psycl latrists pour ' 
juries claimed In each case at least two dox I do not mean to ridicule the ise mm W 
tors will appear on the stand to testify, one to a brain injury is claimed. The brain is a most 
establish the injury on the part of the plain delicate and vital organ, and there ' 
tiff, the other to retute or mimmize it on be ate telling what goe ! side the sk vine 
half of the defendant ['wo doctors are the ts content ire i p i ent blow 
practical minimum in any such case to satisfy from the outsice The sympton t the 
the legal requirements, but, if the injury tient involved are usually the l ndex t 
iimed sists of anything more than a few what changes have taker place insid there 
ntusions and abrasions, ther will be, I is where the 1 tatrist mes 1 if t 
addition to the ordinary medical testimony, expert on nerve and brain disorder Most 
ne or more medical experts called t give cases f brain iniury laimed are fa i} 
opinion evidence on the extent and permanence tive type; that is, they do not present a 
of the injury If the injury in question hap objective eviden uch as a visible paral 
pens to involve any part of the human head or palpable loss of functior They are more 
if the plaintiff in the case got so much as a_ likely to involve “spells” s illed ertig 
good crack on the skull sufficient to caus: loss of sensation, insomnia. and general weak 
m r her t lose consciousness for a half ness These thing f the are ft he estab 
minute or more, then there may be no limit t lished medical! must be established b é 
the array of medical lore that 1 parade 1 before psychiatr st, the expert in su h matters: and 
the | aple ss reporter this day whet " rding t man protound 
thinkers, moder ilization is afflicting 
The Psychiatrist to the Fore! all with a form of neurosis, the ps strist 
ipidly becoming the most important medical 
lo the reporter in the courts of the larger man in court. and ev. uteide of i 
ties, it would seem that law has gone not 


+ . hints 2 ] . . 
only medical but psychiatric Broken bones Ordinary Medical Testimony Not So Difficult 
if treated properly, have a habit of healing 


without complication and, except for the pair The competent, experienced reporter fit 
and disability necessarily incident thereto, little difficulty in reporting the a we med 


leaving the patient little the worse for his ex cal practitioner r even the avert 
perience An average injury involving a bro dealing in rthoped r internal medicine 
ken bone is a fairly calculable thing—so much Ordinary me il terminology, although ex 
time out from work, so much in hospital and tensive, once learned is static, unchanging 
doctors’ bills, and a reasonable amount of the names of the same bones, the same muscle 
pain and sufttering One doctor to testity to ind of the various rganmisms occur ver and 
the treatment involved, another to read the over again with calculable regularit but the 
X-rays as an expert, if overriding or shortening terminology of the psychiatrist is somethin 


is claimed, and little more can be done t else entirely ' Without assuming too mu 
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knowledge of the subject, | should say that the 
difference is the difference between objective 
medicine and subjective medicine. Judging from 
the testimony of the hundreds of psychiatrists 
whom I have heard on the witness stand, | 
should say that psychiatry is OPINION medicine, 
with a medical background. The psychiatrist 
often has little or no pathology or objective 
evidence to work on. The subjective symptoms 
of the patient are frequently his only clues; 
so that from a reporter's standpoint the termi- 
nology of psychiatry is less standard than the 
jargon of the regular doctor, dependent as it is 
upon the individual training, experience, and 
intelligence of the psychiatrist himself. Fur- 
thermore, psychiatry as a specialty is still new, 
it is still “on the make,” so that what was 
good technique yesterday may be outmoded 
today and forgotten tomorrow. When a psy- 
chiatrist takes the stand to testify to a nerve 
or brain injury, the reporter can never be 
certain what is going to happen. He may 
hear only the common medical or psychiatric 
terms that the previous witness used, or he 
may find himself struggling with an ideology 
that only the man on the witness stand knows 
anything about. 


Now Try This! 


As a practical example of what may hap 
pen, I reproduce here an actual piece of testi- 
mony that I was called upon to report within 
the last month. It is the answer of a psychia- 
trist on the witness stand, and I give it exactly 
as he uttered it: 


By Mr. Jones 


Q. Doctor, do men of science assume to know what 
the function of the basal ganglia is? Does anybody 
know what the function of that is? 

A. Our knowledge of diseases or injury 
affecting the ganglia is uncertain, confused, 
chaotic, nebulous. We don’t even know what belongs 
to the basal ganglia Some people have put in the 
putamen, the caudate nucleus, the lenticular nucleus, 
the corpus striatum, and then they thought of finding 
a first and second cousin and they put in the nucleus 
amygdalae and the corpus luys. Then some people 
have gone so far as to put in the basal ganglia the 
red nucleus; and then somebody put in the definite 
tracts, not only between these parts but between these 
parts and the rest of the brain The mechanism of 
the anatomy and the physiology is certainly very 
obscure, so that some people, not understanding what 


present 
basal 
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thought of calling it, if there 
part of the brain, first a 
but they could not prove it was a 

lesion, so they said it must be an irri 
tative lesion; and when they didn’t have any basis 
anatomically or physiologically, for calling it an irri 
tative lesion, they then thought that something snapped 
and they called it a release Then somebody else 
came along—I don’t know who it was—and grouped 
certain signs and symptoms that we get in different 
diseases like the disease of Wilson, the disease of 
Westphal, Ticorea, myclonia, dystonia, athetosis, and 
all kinds of impaired movements, grouped them to 
gether and called them syndromes, and we don't even 
know what a syndrome is 


Mr. Jones: 


the mechanism was, 
was any injury to this 
destructive lesion, 
destructive | 


I guess that is enough. That's all 


Testimony such as that is not, of course, 
exactly typical. Usually when a witness ex 
hibits a tendency to lecture, to deal in broad 
generalities rather than confine himself to the 
case before him, opposing counsel will object, 
the Court will usually sustain the objection, and 
the reporter will be saved; but, although not 
entirely typical, such answers as this do oc- 
cur frequently enough to keep the reporter wide 
awake when a psychiatrist is on the stand. 


Psychiatric Terms 


There is a certain routine terminology that 
all psychiatrists employ on the witness stand 
In every psychiatric examination testified to 
from the witness stand, the reporter will hear 
about the patellar and the Babinski reflexes, 


and the Romberg sign, and such standard 
psychiatric tests. These terms will be as 
familiar to him, through repetition, as his 


ABC’s, and they because of their con- 
stant recurrence, be represented by short, eas- 
ily written outlines. As for the others, those 
that occur once in a blue moon, or those that 
come te him for the first time, the reporter 
must trust to his knowledge of the subject 
matter to understand them, and to his mastery 
of shorthand to write them phonetically, and 
consult the dictionary later for their spelling 

Certainly, any preparation that the reporter 
makes, by way of reading or instruction in 
medical terminology, should include the spe- 
ciality of psychiatry and its related terms; for 
the psychiatrist, the expert in and 
mental diseases, is rapidly becoming the most 
frequently heard expert in the courts today. 


may, 


nervous 


Key to A Negtigence Case 


The shorthand for this appears on page 410 this month.) 


Q. You do say, Smith was injured? A 
I don't believe so 

Q. He was taken to the hospital, wasn’t he? A 
he was 

Q What was done for him at the hospital? A. They took 
some x-ray pictures of his back 

Q. What time was it when the ambulance arrived 
know? A. About five minutes after the accident 

Weren't you under the influence of liquor when you were 

driving that day? A. I have never been intoxicated 

Q@ Isn't that right? <A. No, sir 

Q. Didn't the police officer take you to police headquarters 
before you were taken to the hospital’ A. No, sir, 1 didn't 


though, that Mr 


I believe 


if you 


go to the police station with the policeman 

1 understood you to say, among other things 
car came to a stop in the middle of the 
true’ A 


that your 
street, isn’t that 


That is right 


Q. There was no other car or street car on that corner at 


that time, was there?! A. Yes, sir, there were some cars 
across the street 

Q Did you have any conversation with anybody at any 
time since the accident happened! A. No, sir, 1 have not 


Q. Did you have occasion to refresh your memory by talk- 
ing this case over with your attorney since the accident ec- 
curred? A. No, sir 

Q. How long did you remain in the house after the accident 
happened? A. About three months For a while I had 
headaches 

Q. Just a minute. You are sure that you never refreshed 
sour recollection as to how the accident happened by talking 
to anyone? A. With respect to the accident—no, sir 

Q. Did you help the young lady to get up from the eurb 
where she fell? A. Yes, sir, I d 
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Standard Psychiatric Terms 
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Signs: 
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Reflexes 
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General Terms 
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WHO's WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


{¢ 200 Words a Minute 


By EXAMINER ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLI 





reason why she has not sooner won het a speed that only a few have attai 
2U0-words-a-minute Diamond Medal Short wishing you luck, Miss Meisner 


ind was not taught in the high school that 


she atte led in Bern. Kar sas, in 1919, so one THE business address f Mr Laholt, t 
und her, on arrival at Los Angeles, Califor Department of Labor Division of Work 
i, attending the Cali i- Brownsberger men's Compensation, gives a clue to the p 
Business College Following her graduation, tion which he now hol LHe heial ste 
e st ed stenographic work of a high type nographer in this divis 
ul the side ntinued her formal educa- Mr. Laholt’s interest in shorthand arose first 


tion at the University of Missouri, from whicl during the il strike of 1924—perhaps some 


he was graduated in 1923 All set to ¢ mquet t you will remember back that fa: H had 
\\ ld, she moved t Kansas and there held x it of seve s a day to hims« it t 
everal legal secretarial posit and for me, lor e wa t any coal be move 
everal years served as secretary to one the Une I graphers in U hee sug 
dges of the Kansas Supreme Court gested t the advisability « study 
» later returned to Los Angeles where sI rthand as it ins I adv incing himself 
while working on an important law suit, she ind so he began to climb up the laddet 
id to attend in court and discovered that her shorthand speed A six months’ cours n 
o! and was t aS tast as it hould have Drake Bus ss > ] New Y K preparé 
e¢ him tor the Civil Service test for Stenog 
I began studying with Mr. C. I. Schupp i raphers and he was soon appointed to a pos 


Los Angeles in the fall of 1931 and brought tion in the United States Public Healt! 

my speed up from 130 to 175 words a minute — Service 

by June, 1932. But wanderlust got me agai: Feeling that could make more money 

after I had won the 175-word medal, and off public stenographic work, he ned a free 

| went, through the Panama Canal to Europe.’ lance reporting bureau, serving as a reporter 
Upon her return to this country, Miss Meis in conventions and on general assignments 


i 1 that nd substituting in the Municipal Children’s 


net a! ica a as soon as fer i ancial ct 


al 
dition warranted she would go to Chicago and Court. Then, being of an ambitious turn of 
mplete her speed work under Miss Helen mind, he opened his own stenograp bureau 
ans, ot Gregg College. She set 200 words But, with nditions what they ave bee 
a minute as her goal, and we are happy to re- the past few year Mr. Laholt la ecide 


por I i Sie i reached it speed and re nat it wou ve es enter the | Serv ‘ 
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again. He passed the examination and re- 
ceived an appointment as hearing stenographer 
in the Department of Labor. Last winter he 
took the Grade 5—which is the classification 
of the court reporting stenographer examina- 
tion—for a position of court stenographer in 
the Supreme Court, where he scored 95 per 
cent on Transcription. 

In his early days, Mr. Laholt found it neces- 
sary to work instead of finishing his high 
school studies. He recently completed his 
school credits, however, and is now entitled 
to compete in the next certified shorthand re 
porters’ examination, which is conducted by 
the University of the State of New York. 
Like the story of so many court reporters, the 
tale is unfinished—he is still progressing. He's 
not satisfied to stop with the winning of our 
Diamond Medal! 


Why Not Capitalize 
Your Achievements? 


FTER I have won the Gregg Diamond 
Medal, then what? some students have 
written me, and in reply let me pass on an 
announcement that has just been received at 
my office. It shows how some students who 
have stuck to their guns until they won the 
175 and the 200 words a minute Gregg Expert 
Medal Tests have utilized this recognition of 
their ability, have capitalized their gains. 
The announcement was sent by Mr. C. I. 
Schupp, who deserves a niche in “Who’s Who” 
because of his winning of the Diamond Medal 
recently. He is the second teacher to win this 
coveted distinction. He conducts the California 
Academy of Shorthand and is also a practic- 
ing court reporter. Los Angeles medalists have 
now organized for reporting service and we 
them in their new endeavor. 


wish success 


Here’s the announcement: 


AN ASSOCIATION OF GREGG DIA- 
MOND AND GOLD MEDALISTS 
FOR THE REPORTING OF 


CONVENTIONS LEecTURES ADDRESSES SERMONS 
SrockHoLpeRs AND Duirecrors’ Meertrincs 
DeposiTIOon NOTARIES 
Court Reporters 
Rapio TALKs 


Service at all hours 


REPORTERS: 

C. I. Schupp, Directo: 
Keith Gilbert, Secretary 
Mrs. Margaret H. Farrell 
Miss Mildred Collins 
Miss Helen Rollins 
Mrs. Ferol M. Harvey 
Miss Bertha Zimmerman 
Mrs. Floy Smith 

Mr. Robert Schnabel 
Miss Doris R. Northrup 


711 Financial Center 


idg. 
704 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Why not cap- 
—A.A.B. 


An idea worth considering 
italize your achievements, too? 
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« 12 ANSWERS » 








To the questions on page 398 
1. Cambridge, Massachusetts and Cam- 
bridge, England 


2. Noah Webster 

3. One who writes from dictation. 

4. Edward Everett Hale. 

5. Waterpower. 

6. (a) Providence, Rhode Island, (b) Bal 
timore, Maryland, (c) Notre Dame, In 
diana. Notre Dame colleges are also 
located at South Euclid, Ohio, and Bal 
timore, Maryland 

7. The unknown quantity. 

8. Phoenicia 

9. Antonym 

10. Gradual extinction of a debt by means of 


partial payments. 

11. Ordinary shares. 

12. Tables used by insurance companies in 
computing risks and premiums. 


Contest Congratulations 
(Concluded from page 400) 


the Red Seal Certificate class. If better stenog- 
raphers are not the result of this concentration 
on good notes in the Junior and Senior years 
of shorthand, it is because of inadequacy in 
some other phase of the training. 

There are, of course, always some clubs that 
do not qualify a sufficient number of entries to 
rate one of the awards. These teachers can 
qualify their students in next year’s Contest 
if they will determine to ferret out the stu- 
dents’ weaknesses in writing and train them 
in correct forms. It should be done in the 
interests of good teaching, for notes will not 
improve of themselves. Students must be made 
to see their faults and teachers insist upon a 
good writing style from the beginning. 

The Junior O. G. A. Award will help en 
courage good shorthand penmanship. 


Did You Catch It, Too? 


(THERE is one wide-awake reader down in 

Lubbock, Texas, who came right back at 
us with an “argument” about that Punctuation 
Teaser. You're right, lady ! The sentence should 
read: “He says in his letter: ‘I heard Mr. 
Johnson urge the audience to support the 
party, saying, “Shall we look back on our own 
treachery, or shall we, with Tennyson, repeat 
those lines beginning, “Thou shalt hear the 
“Never, never,” whispered by the phantom 
years’?”’” We didn’t think you'd notice that 
single quote missing before the question mark, 
but we couldn't catch Jean! 
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Adele Strecker, Annunciation 
High School, New Orleans 
Louisiana 

Eleanor M. Huber, Senior 
High School, Ballston Spa 
New York 

Viola Caffey, McClymonds 
High School, Oakland 
California 

John Helsler, Lower Merion 
Senior High School 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

M. Lucille Hogan, Weaver 
High School, Hartford 
Connecticut 

Elizabeth Cockett, St. Josept 
School, Hilo, Hawaii 

Marion Calkins, High Schoo! 


Port Townsend, Washington 


Norma Entenmann, Harding 
High School, St. Paul 
Minnesota 

Leona Schuetz, Alvernia Higt 
School, Chicago. Illinois 

Carolyn Heath, Hesser Bust 
ness College, Manchester 
New Hempshire 

Eva Maria Schubart, St 
Mary's Parochial School 
San Antonio, Texas 

Meyeko Nagasawa, High 
School, Issaquah, Washing 
ton 

Vera Short, High School, 
Salem, Oregon 
Anna Mituzas, Union High 
School, Benwood, West 
Virginia 
Patricia Stromer, High 
School. Lead, South Dakot 
Evelyn Lane, Alexander 
Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles, California 
Loulse Anderson. Junior 
Senior High School 
Holdrege, Nebraska 


Dorothie Rauscher, Crawford 


High School, Crawford 
Nebraska 
Hazel Iverson, Kenyon High 
School, Kenyon. Minnesota 


Lillian Gertrude Peck, Saint 


Charles Commercial Schoo 
Amberst, Nova Scotia 
Canada 


Doris Nicholl, Mt. St. Agnes 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
Jennie Buckley. St. Agnes 
Academy, Alliance 
Nebraska 
Irmgard Nagel, Sheboygan 
Vocational School, 
Sheboygan Wisconsin 


Carl Young, St. Joseph High 


School, Ironton, Ohio 


Harriette Wing. High School 


Hanford, California 
Frances Buckley. St. John 

High School, North Cam 

bridge, Massachusetts 
Eugene Shelley, Thompson 


College, York, Pennsylvania 


Joe Schilling. Moore Town 
ship High School, Farmer 
City, Illinois 

Cleta Croll, High School 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 

Lerrene Love, Senior Higt 
School, Mobridge. South 
Dakota 

Alice McLaury, Woodbury 
College. Los Angeles, 
California 

Russell E. Bubler, Gray's 


Business College, Portland 


Maine 


Howard Letzkus, The Mortor 


School. Wilkinsburg 
Pennsylvania 


George Dachs, Powell County 


Hich School, Deer Lodge 
Montana 


Margaret Jeffries, Union High 


School, Fillmore. Californi 


O. G. A. Club Awards 


Roberta Park, Frankfort Higt 


Junior O. G. A. Test 


See page 401 for instructions.) 


Bernice Joseph, Edison Hig! 
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Bernice Boehn Virginia Van 
Patten, Marie Surfus, Dor 
othy Typner and Elaine 
Bialkows} Lincoln High 
School. Manitowoe, 

Wiscor 

Margaret McMahon, Mercy 
hurst « e Erie 
Pennsylva 

Mary Got Roosevelt Higt 
Schax I Angeles 


California 


Ralphina Rossi, St. Francis 
le Bale School, ©? Zo 
Iiline 

Kathry Schmitz St Lex 
High School, Minot, Nort? 
Dakota 

Stella A. Mahaffey. Saint 
V ent de Pa School 


Philadelphia Penneylvania 

Martha Clifford, High School 
St. Franci South Dakota 

Beverly Shaw, Castlemont 
High Sehool, Oakland 
California 

FE a Harmon. Canal Win 
hester High School, Canal 
Winet ter, Ohlo 

Marie Beebe, Hich School 
Elisworth, Wisconsir 

Mildred Rutts, Township 


High School Arthur 
Ii linol 

Virginia Hancock, Ottawa 
Hille Hich School, Grand 


Rapid Michigan 
Wilma Barringer, Kame 
hameha School for Girls 


Honolulu, Hawatt 
Jack Eberhardt, High Schoo! 
Galer Tiltnots 


Marion Hemingway. High 
School. Saranac Lake 

New York 

Norma Evans, High School 
Genoa, Tilinots 

Clare Cahill, Northern Bust 
ness College. BRemidil 
Minnesota 

Loutse Kersey Community 
High School, Gilman 
Illinois 

Helen Fitch. High School 
Michigan Center, Michigan 

Petrona Rolinger, Aquin High 
School, Freeport. Tilinots 

Gerald Park. Community 
High School, Cullom 
Tilinots 

Ines Laust. High School 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Olea Paholko, Hitchcock Free 
Academy, Brimfield 
Massachusetts 

Helen Harford. High Scheo! 
Chine, California 

Iohn Williams, The Hoff 
Rustness College, Warren 
Pennsylvania 

Ruth Watanabe, Union High 
School, Dinuba, Callfornta 


Edmere Arkens, Lourdes 
High School. Marinette 
Wiseonsir 


Retty J. Fetes, High School 
Dracut Massachusetts 
Marcaret Murphy. Mount 


Fiuncle Set 1 St. Paul 


Estelle Jacksor High School 
Lamesa, Texas 

Marvy Rahett iB h S&chool 
Abinedon, Tilinots 

Mary Alice Tucker, Higt 
School. Midwest. Wyoming 


Gwenavere Wyn Root Hig? 
School, Columbia City 
Indiana 


Margaret Dethiefs, High 
School, Manning, lowa 

Norma Loster, St. Michael's 
Academy, Chatham, New 
Brunswick, Canada 
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Aetual Business Letters 


From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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A Super-Metals 
Age 


From “Dots and Dashes,” issued by 
Western Union 
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Hiow the Tomato Came Into Favor 


Once Lightly Prized “Poisonous” Love Apple 
Now Outranks Other Fruits and Vegetables 
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How the Tomato Came Into Favor 


“Poisonous” Love Apple 


Once Lightly Prized 
\ egetables 


Now Outranks Other Fruits and 
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Business Adventuring 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


In “Business Has W ings” 
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Graded Letters 


Written by MARY JANE BROWNING 
Brooklyn, New York 


For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manu 
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Graded Letters 


Written by DAISY M. BELL 


Berwyn, Illinois 
For Use with Chapter Nine of the Manual 
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be Renowned Inventor C ey, 
IMSCHELBERGER } 


hood rrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Edison (hand behind back) ext ting first 
phonograph to visitors in his laboratory 
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THE BIRTH OF THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT - OCTOBER 19, 1879 
Preparing the first successful incandescent light test at the Me: Park, New 
Jersey, Laboratory. Edison is driving the last of the gases from the filament 
with current from a battery, while Francis Jehl is replenishing the supply of 
mercury in the reservoir of the Sprengel pump. Francis U; stands behind 


Edison, with Cherles Batchelor looking over his shoulder. The bearded man at 
the left is John Ernest. Martin Force and Ludwig Boehm are in the background 
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Where Is Thy Sting: 
. 
By CHARLES L. SWEM 
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FUNNY STORIES 
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“THE IDEAL DESK COMPANION TO THE SECRETARY" 


The Gregg Writer is the professional magazine of thousands of 
stenographers, secretaries, and shorthand reporters. They make its 
acquaintance while in school, and continue as subscribers when they 
enter business. The Gregg Writer keeps them in touch with developments 
in their profession. 

Reading stories and professional articles written in beautiful shorthand 
is the way successful stenographers keep stenographically fit. "Give your 
stenography a lift" with The Gregg Writer. 

An absorbing new shorthand serial will start in the September number. 
Send your subscription NOW, and receive absolutely FREE the handsome 
gift edition of "5,000 MOST-USED SHORTHAND FORMS." 

Subscription rates: One year, $1.50; two years, $2.00; Canada, 5c additional; foreign, 
25c additional. 


THE GREGG WRITER, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me The Gregg Writer for years and mail me “5,000 MOST- 


USED SHORTHAND FORMS" FREE, for the enclosed $ 
Name 
Street 


City State 
Check here if «@ Renewal Subscription ( ) 
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